CHAP. I               THE PLACE   OF SOCIOLOGY                    J

ences must recognize the necessity of the broadest
generalization, and must not attempt to work into
the general plan any of the sciences of the lower
orders. The generalization must go on until all
the strictly coordinate groups of the highest order
are found, and then these must be arranged in their
true and only natural order. This Comte accom-
plished by taking as the criterion of the position
of each the degree of what he called " positivity,"
which is simply the degree to which the phenomena
can be exactly determined. This, as may be readily
seen, is also a measure of their relative complexity,
since the exactness of a science is in inverse propor-
tion to its complexity. The degree of exactness or
positivity is, moreover, that to which it can be sub-
jected to mathematical demonstration, and therefore
mathematics, which is not itself a concrete science,
is the general gauge by which the position of every
science is to be determined. Generalizing thus,
Comte found that there were five great groups of
phenomena of equal classificatory value but of suc-
cessively decreasing positivity. To tjiese he gave
the names astronomy, physics, chemistry, biology,
and sociology. A glance at these suffices to show
that they conform to the conditions outlined and
that they must stand in this order. To complain,
as some have done, that many well-recognized sci-
ences are not named in this list is totally to mis-
conceive the object of the classification. The con-
ception is a great and grand one, and before it all